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examiner declared, "Very well, sir, you are competent for your
degree."
Vicesimus Knox, who was admitted to St. John's College, Oxford,
in 1771, describes how the forms of the mediaeval disputations were
still maintained. The candidate for the B.A. degree was obliged
some time during the four years he spent at the university to
"oppose" and "respond." This process was usually known as
"doing generals." The topics for disputation were handed down
from generation to generation and consisted of "foolish syllogisms
on foolish subjects, of the foundation or significance of which the
respondent and opponent seldom knew more than an infant in
swaddling cloaths." On the day of examination, the respondent
and opponent took their places in a large, dusty room full of dirt and
cobwebs. Here they had to sit opposite to each other for two
hours. On rare occasions an examiner would enter, listen for a
few minutes to a syllogism, and depart without saying a word. "The
disputants would then return to the amusement of cutting the desks,
carving their names, or reading Sterne's Sentimental Journey or
some other edifying novel." To complete his test for the degree, the
candidate was obliged to "answer under bachelor," a form of
disputation similar to the earlier one, and to present himself before
the examiners, who questioned him on the matter contained in a
few little books of questions and answers which the candidate had
spent three or four days in learning by heart. The examiners were
Masters of Arts chosen by the candidate and were frequently his
pot-companions. "If the vice-chancellor and proctors happen to
enter the school ... a little solemnity is put on." Otherwise, "the
examiners and the candidates often converse on the last drinking
bout, or on horses, or read the newspapers or a novel."
Cambridge never sank as deep in lethargy as Oxford, and was the
first to begin internal reforms. "In 1747-48 the first Tripos' list
was published, and the name had a mediaeval origin. In the 15th
century, the 'ould bachelor' who disputed with the candidates had
sat on a three-legged stool and was known as 'Mr. Tripos'... he had
been in the habit of writing frivolous verses on the subject of
disputation. These were known as 'Tripos Verses' and survived
after the could bachelor' had disappeared from the scene. In 1747
the custom was begun of printing the candidates' names in order
of merit on the back of the sheet of verses, and hence the name
Tripos came to be applied to the examination itself." l Cambridge
1 S. C. Roberts. Op. cit., p. 30.